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Reduced Prices! 
The COACH 
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Again, Chevrolet has created an 
automobile so far beyond all 
expectation in the low-price 
field that it constitutes one of the 
greatest achievements of the auto- 
motive industry. 


Throughout the entire nation the 
showrooms of Chevrolet dealers 
are crowded. Everywhere, there 
is wildfire enthusiasm for the 


of vital contributions to per- 
formance, beauty and safety —the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet is 
everywhere acclaimed as the 
world’s most luxurious low- 
priced automobile. 


Coming at the close of the most 
successful year in Chevrolet his- 
tory, and selling at amazingly 
reduced prices—this great new 


; car has placed the Chevrolet 

TheCoupe- - 595 sensational beauty, performance ; 
The 4-Do : ere dealer franchise on an unusually 
| ot meas 675 and value provided in this latest ‘ ; ; 
laa G CF SO sound economic basis—with 

e rt ° 
Cabricle - - 665 ee Chevrolet dealers everywhere 
ow gga 5) Built on a wheelbase of 107 ranking among the most stable 
roe 495 a ONC inches longer than merchants in their respective 
Light Delivery - incorporating scores communities. 

{Chassis Only) 375 before, an P 8 

=>. Flint, CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Above: Modernirrigation 
engineering is transform- 
ing great areas to produc- 
tivity in various sections of 
Peru. 


Below: Cargo of Interna- 
tional Trucks being trans- 
ferred by lighter from the 
steamer Essequibo to the 
dock at the port of Pimen- 
tal. The steamer is touch- 
ing at this port for the first 
time, with the largest single 
delivery of trucks ever 
made in Peru. 



























Reclaiming the Desert of Peru 


N the “Olmus Irrigation Project” the 
government of Peru is promoting the 
largest piece of public development work 
ever undertaken in the South American 
republic. When it is completed, the Ol- 
mus Desert, comprising upwards of a 
million acres, will be made to bloom like 
the proverbial rose. 


Motor Trucks are shouldering a heavy 
share of the great burden and, as with 
many another construction project the 
world around, the trucks are Interna- 
tionals. The Irrigation Commission has 
chosen to standardize on International 
after trying out many makes of trucks. 
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Fifty-four Internationals — both heavy- 
duty and speed trucks — have been prov- 
ing their qualities in many months of the 
most strenuous hauling. 


The matter of service plays its part, too, 
in the Peruvian preference. International 
Harvester maintains a world-wide rep- 
resentation that puts trucks on the job 
speedily, and keeps them there, wher- 
ever the job may be. In the United States 
and Canada 160 Harvester-owned 
branches serve International owners. If 
you have a hauling job and want it well 
handled, let International Trucks and 
Service work for you. 


The International line includes the %-ton Special Delivery; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks, 1%, 1% 
and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks, 2% to 5-ton; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractors. Folders will be sent on requestand the various models may be seen atthe nearest display room. 
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Odd Lots 


Bb E your own Investment Trust by purchasing a few shares of 
the leading investment stocks in each Industry with a promis- 
ing future. 


























In this way you derive the benefit of the Investment Trust idea 
without paying a premium for it. 


The many advantages of diversification are explained in our inter- 
esting Odd Lot Trading Booklet. 


Ask for F. 319 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir& © 


New York Stock Excha 
50 Broadway —_—_ Members: | New York Cotton Excbeoge New York 
Associate Members: New York Curb Market 
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WHICH STOCKS SHOULD 
NOW BE BOUGHT 


—and which avoided? 








UR current Stock Market Bulletins discuss the profit possibilities in 
several different securities, many of which you may be about to 
purchase or may now be holding. Some of these stocks: 


1. Are now in a bargain zone and should be bought. 
E 2. Others are marking time and should be avoided. 
ig 3. Still others have advanced substantially and should be sold at once. 


These Bulletins should be of great value to anyone interested in the Stock 
r Market. They may prevent you from suffering severe losses and enable you 
i to secure substantial profits by taking advantage of present opportunities in 
stocks which are undervalued. For instance, these Bulletins discuss: 


a2) 


1. The outlook for several specialties. Are there possibilities of considerably higher prices 
for GOLD DUST, AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS, NATIONAL CASH REGISTER, 
COLUMBIAN CARBON, and CONTINENTAL CAN? 


i 2. Are there indications of pool activity in NATIONAL DISTILLERS and DAVISON 
CHEMICAL? 


3. If the price of copper metal advances to 15 cents, as predicted in some quarters, what 
will be the profit possibilities in such stocks as KENNECOTT? 


4. Are there sound reasons to believe that ROCK ISLAND, STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA, 
and PULLMAN are due for further advances? 


5. If the demand for steel substantially increases, may we expect considerably higher prices 
for U. S. STEEL, VANADIUM, and CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL? 


6. What effect will the threatened investigation of public utilities have upon such stocks as 
ELECTRIC POWER & LIGHT and ELECTRIC INVESTORS? 


Re ne RIN 


Information relative to the above securities will be sent to you free upon 
request, together with a copy of our book, “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” In addition, we shall be glad to send you a Special Analysis on 
an undervalued stock which we believe will advance from 15 to 20 points 
within a reasonable time. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


[|___- —----—--——-—--—-—-—----—- ied 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
Div. 195, Auburn, New York 


Send me specimen copies of your current Stock Market Bulletins. Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS.” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 





OT often does a publication 
anticipate important industrial 
news by a month. When a magazine 
can foretell such an event by two 
months and do it accurately, that is 
an achievement. In our November 1 
issue, in an exclusive interview, B. C. 
Forbes announced definitely who 
would head the United States Steel 
Corporation. This news was re- 
printed throughout the world. Sub- 
sequent rumors of other disposition 
of the leadership of this greatest of 
corporations proved to be unfounded. 
‘ames A. Farrell, as told in Forbes, 
s succeeded to the mantle of the 
late Elbert H. Gary as chief execu- 
tive. Forbes aims to serve its read- 
ers by accurate anticipation as well 
as interpretation. The scheme of 
things is not set but is changing. 
American business is a moving force. 
Only those who can keep in contact 
with the new developments can pros- 
per. With that moving current of 
American life ForBEs is continuously 
and intimately in touch. 


E are now in the throes of 

digesting prophecies for the 
business of 1928. The man from Ko- 
komo interviews the salesman from 
Oshkosh on the train from Fort 
Worth and finds out that business is 
rotten. A young man representing 
the film industry tells a group in- 
surance solicitor from New York that 
business is good but the exhibitors 
are complaining. The big industries 
are prospering more than ever and 
some of the little fellows are just 
getting by. We are having “good 
times,” yet millions are said to be 
tunemployed—but try to get someone 
to take your place at the furnace or 
at shoveling off the snow or to do the 
odd job in the cellar. 
- In our next issue we have an 
article by a man who is foremost in 
the economic field who chides all the 
forecasters arid comes to the conclu- 
Sion that the business man will not 
lose much sleep over what is pre- 
dicted and will go serenely about his 
important task despite the prophets. 
This will be an outstanding, piquant 
contribution. 


HO will it be—Hoover, 

Dawes, Lowden? Or is there 
some dark horse who will run away 
with the Republican nomination and 
become the next president? The 
campaign is getting under way, but 
before anything crystallizes it would 
be helpful if the part the various 
possible candidates have played in 
our economic life were analyzed. We 
have assigned a competent observer 


Money is a stupid measure of achievement 
but unfortunately it is the only universal 
measure we have. 


—Charles. P. Steinmetz 





to this work and will present soon a 
terse review of the political situation 
with respect to the better-known can- 
didates. This is in keeping with our 
plan to present in a nutshell the de- 
velopments that concern the busy 
executive, 


OBERT DOLLAR, head of the 

great steamship line that bears 

his name, was among the first to re- 

spond to our question: “Can Religion 

and Business Mix?” His answer is 
at 

Many have answered affirmatively 
the question, which is raised by the 
publication of the Stelzle articles. 
Only a few have been found to dis- 
sent. What Mr. Dollar says, as one 
of our foremost citizens, is important. 
He concludes: 

“By following the counsel con- 
tained in the Bible, doing unto others 
as we would be done by, living an 
upright life, developing integrity, we 
can be successful. There is no suc- 
cess worth having unless it is obtained 
by following the Golden Rule and 
establishing a reputation which gold 
cannot buy.” 

We are expecting more articles 
that will develop the higher aspects of 
business ethics as supported by re- 
ligious precepts. 


HE ex-mayor of Beverly Hills, 

California, will have something 
to say in Fores before long. After 
being an unofficial ambassador to 
Mexico with Col. Lindbergh, and 
seeing a bull fight or two, Will 
Rogers is back in the United States 
and has resumed his many occupa- 
tions as court. jester, writer, film 
actor and airplane voyager. 

Will made a bet some time ago 
with W. R. Hearst that Coolidge 
would run and be re-elected. It 
seems at present that the cowboy- 
philosopher is out $10,000 but 
whether Hearst can collect that bet 
remains to be seen. Will Rogers 
does not often lose bets or anything 
else. Just how big an industry he 
has made out of gum-chewing, rope- 
throwing and filming will be told in 
a forthcoming number. The inter- 
view has been given exclusively to 
ForBES. 


AN anything now be said con- 
cerning the art of salesman- 
ship? 
The answer is “Yes.” Something 
very new will be said about it in a 


forthcoming issue by the president 
and general manager of one of 
America’s big industrial enterprises. 
This man hates the very term 
“high pressure salesmanship.” It 
gets on his nerves to hear the old 
homilies on “developing personality” 
and “overcoming sales resistance.” 
This is one of those articles which 
make business men think, and it may 
make some of them reconstruct their 
whole policy, not only in the sales, 
but in the manufacturing division. 


EATING the stock market is a 

popular pastime in spite of 
severe losses often entailed. The 
last year has seen a continuation of 
the extraordinary rise that confounds 
many who were skeptical. Recently 
there was a break and then began 
another upward movement. 

An authority, who serves a large 
clientele of investors, has prepared 
for us a summary of the follies of 
the past year and interpreted these 
with an eye to the future. The article 
will be especially timely in view of 
the copious predictions that are now 
being made as to what 1928 has in 
store. 

As an author of financial books, as 
investor, lecturer, publisher and ad- 
visor to institutions, trustees and 
estates, the writer has had unusual 
opportunities to make deductions that 
will be of value to executives who 
have scant time to watch the gyra- 
tions of the stock market but who 
wish to be informed. 


IT N Kalamazoo, Michigan—or in 
one of its suburbs, rather—is a 
group of paper mills which is differ- 
ent. It is as unlike other paper mills 
as J. Kindleberger is unlike any other 
person who ever lived; and yet the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company is a highly successful in- 
dustry making a unique contribution 
to public health and experimenting 
with strange success along utterly 
new and untried paths of service. 
Charles W. Wood has been out there 
looking over the plant and interview- 
ing Mr. Kindleberger. He will tell 
the story in a forthcoming issue. It 
is a story which those who have been 
following our articles on the relation 
of religion to business will especially 
wish to read. 


NDY, the big woods boss, has a 

helper that even the sagas of the 
lumberjacks have failed to do justice 
to. From South to West, in the 
North woods and in the Lake States, 
he is cutting, hauling and saving the 
fast disappearing timber. This helper 
will be described in an early issue. 
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FOR EVERY NEED 


Whether you want a complete plant or an indi- 
vidualized building for any purpose whatsoever, 
you can turn confidently to Truscon for your 
complete building service. 








Truscon engineers give you preliminary esti- 
mates and suggestions or studied reports and 
recommendations. ‘Truscon plans the building 
for you according to your needs and your appro- 
priation—manufactures it completély within its 
own plant, delivers it promptly and puts it up 
for you on scheduled time. 


Leaders of industry throughout America are [ - 
using this service and are employing Truscon FREIGHT § : 
Buildings for innumerable purposes, a few of | 
which are illustrated here. 


STEELDECK ROOFS 
INSULATED AND WATERPROOFED 
Used on all types of Truscon Buildings. A deck 
of steel; strong, light in weight, lasting and fire- 
safe; with an insulation of varying thickness to 


meet any internal or external conditions; with 
a waterproofing from standard specifications. 














TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT, 228 NO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION, 909 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 


=a, TRUSCON : = 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
O Please send me without obligation the book ‘“‘Buildings by 
Truscon’’. Interested in a building for 




















approximate size 





Length Width Height 
Also interested in the following Truscon Products 
O Steel Windows #: O ‘Reinforcing Steel 
O Metal Lath a O Steel Poles 
O Steel Joists O ‘Boxes.and Platforms 
O Steel Doors ‘O Foundry Flasks 
O Engineering Service (0 Waterproofing .and paints 


Firm Name 
Individual 
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Address 
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for a few months 


FOR 12 YEARS 


Not on a few journals 
ON 23,000 JOURNALS 


Not ona single Railroad 
ON 3}§ RAILROADS 
in 


THIS COUNTRY 


an 
on the railroads 


of 
C COUNTRIES 




















ABROAD 








THIS IS THE BEARING UPON WHICH THE RAIL- 
ROADS OF THE WORLD ARE RUNNING TODAY! 





OWN midst the dust and the 
dirt— where the wheels beat the 


railroads of the world than all 
other makes of bearings combined. 





Wothing is apt to 
cost so much as 

earing that 
cost'so little ~~ 


Youmen whoplan, build, 
use or pay formachines of 
any kind, remember this: 
It costs more to replace 
a poor bearing than to 
buy the best that Sis 
ever produced. And 
SCs Anti - Friction 
Bearings are the high- 
est priced in the world. 


rat-a-tat-tat on the rails—where iron 
and steel meet shocks that might 
make mountains tremble — in the 
journal boxes of railway cars through- 
out the world are SES Spherical 
Journal Bearings — making starting 
easier, making riding more comfort- 
able, quickening pick-up and cutting 
down operating costs. 


Today, there are more SEG 
Journal Bearings in use on the 


Thirty-five American railroads use it. 
Railroads in twenty-one countries 
abroad run upon it. It serves on 
great locomotives, on eighty-ton pas- 
senger cars, on heavy duty engine 
boosters. 


The S{&SF Spherical Bearing is 
the only anti-friction bearing that 
has ever proved its ability to stand 
up, year after year, under the grind 
of railway service! 


SKF’ INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York City 





Ball Bearings 


ouKF 





Roller Bearings 
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Cop: “Yes, the road ahead is good—but don’t try any reckless driving— 
you might get pinched.” 
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The BANK we call — 
.......18 Really YOURS 


—hbecause THE CanaL BANK was Exporters and importers, railroads 
first: organized to aid. in work for and steamship lines; brokers and 
the: City of New Orleans—later shippers; insurance companies, and 
branching out to serve the South— other banks. 

and’ the nation. For ninety-six years we have served 
The very warp and woof of trade national commercial interests faith- 
is made: up of the great branches fully, and met every exacting 


of rational commerce we are 


banking demand that has been 
honored to serve daily: 


placed upon us. 





“Through Ninety-five Years,” an interest- 
ing booklet on the South’s industrial devel- 
opment, will gladly be mailed executives on 
request. ™ 


The 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 
& of New Orleans 


Capital and Surplus Over 
$8,000,000.00 
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By B. C. Forbes 


of 1928 are absolutely sound. 

Activity, however, is and for 
months has been, below rather than 
above normal. 

Will things improve? Or will they 
become less satisfactory ? 

My analysis is that mild improve- 
ment has already begun in certain im- 
portant industries, including the 
barometric steel industry, that the re- 
covery will become moderately pro- 
nounced by Spring, that there then 
will set in a period of uncertainty 
pending the Presidential election, with 
a marked change thereafter either 
for the better or the worse, depending 
on how the election results are viewed 
by business and finance. The likeli- 
hood is that the results will be ac- 
ceptable to the world of affairs. 


C ONDITIONS at the opening 


Stock Market Outlook 


As for the stock market, I look for 
a rather drastic upshot.of the daring 
manipulation which has been carried 
on so long without regard to actuali- 
ties. The day of reckoning may come 
sooner rather than later. I expect it 
to be sharp, swift , thoroughgoing, 
over with quickly, followed by a spell 
of irregularity. Before the end of 
the year an upward movement should 
again be under way, but it is likely 
to be distinctly less spectacular and I 
question whether January, 1929, will 
find boomed stocks as high as they 
have been of late. 

In my opinion railway shares will 
suffer the same 


should finish the year better than they 
have begun the year. 

I look for somewhat higher money 
rates in the near future, brought on 
by the billion-dollar expansion in 
security loans, continued gold. exports 
on a substantial scale, the heavy 
flotation of loans for both domestic 
and foreign account, some expansion 
in commercial demands, less strenu- 
ous efforts by the Federal Reserve 
authorities to keep rates down once 
the European necessity for our do- 
ing so has been modified, and a wide- 
spread desire among bankers to re- 
ceive a better return on their main 
commodity—money for rent. 

It may be that this looked-for stiff- 
ening of money rates will be the sig- 
nal for stock market readjustment ; or 
it may be that such readjustment will 
come before any change develops in 
the money market. 

I do not believe the year will be 
unusually prolific profitswise. Even 
should all the broadening of demand 
predicted by extreme optimists ma- 
terialize, our enormous productive 
facilities would not be taxed. The 
outlook is for intense competition in 
all major industries where competi- 
tion has play. Such competition 
threatens to keep prices down, and 
in most instances it is improbable that 
economy and efficiency can be in- 
creased enough to out-balance low 
prices. 

We can expect keener competition 
than ever before in the atttomobile 
field. This competition promises to 


Outlook 


center more on improvement of prod- 
uct than on price-cutting. The result, 
however, is likely to be a reduction 
in the ratio of net profits to total 
sales. Forecasts of a 10 to 20 per 
cent. increase in automobile sales this 
year are not fantastic in view of what 
is happening inside the industry and 
of the probability that absorption of 
low-priced and medium-priced cars 
by agricultural States will broaden 
very materially because of the $635,- 
000,000 increase in receipts for this 
year’s crops. 


Competition in Steel 


The steel industry is becoming 
more competitive and it is question- 
able whether the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion will continue to exercise as paci- 
fying an influence as heretofore, espe- 
cially since the leading independents 
have been energetically strengthening 
their position and expanding their 
magnitude. A fairly substantial gain 
in total volume will be logical, but 
earnings may not show. correspond- 
ing gains. 

Predictions of marked curtailment 
in building operations so often have 
proved wrong that one hesitates to 
take a pessimistic view of the out- 
look. One far-reaching consideration 
not always taken into the reckoning 
is that millions of American families 
have both the desire and the means to 
enjoy better living conditions, includ- 
ing more attractive homes. True, 
such demands. have already been 
amply met in 





fate as the indus- |[1¢4°5 





trial and miscel- 
laneous issues 








numbers of cities, 








which have been 
forced to unpre- 
cedented levels. 
On the __ other 
hand, most of the 
good oil stocks, 
certain metal is- 
sues, many non- 
boomed utilities, 
and shares of 
mass - merchan- 
dising concerns *’ 
not already mark- 
ed up too far 
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COMMODITY PRICES 


but not in every 
part of the conti- 
nent, by any 
means. 

It is hardly con- 












ceivable that our 
oil leaders. will 
not, in self-protec- 








tion, bring at least 
some semblance 
of order. out of 
the chaos which 
too long has pre- 
vailed with such 
disastrous conse- 
quences to most 
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companies and to several millions of 
investors. My own guess is that 
1928 will bring very marked im- 
provement. And it is well to remem- 
ber that consumption of oil in almost 
every state of refinement is steadily, 
rapidly expanding. 

The soft coal strike no doubt will 
peter out before long, but the whole 
coal industry is on an unsatisfactory 
economic basis, with no thorough re- 
form yet within sight. 

Notwithstanding that the cotton in- 
dustry experienced notable improve- 
ment last year, conditions in New 
England mill centers are far from 
ideal. Wage reductions lately have 
been announced. The outlook in this 
industry, as a whole, is for a reason- 
ably satisfactory twelve months. Of 
the woolen industry it at least can be 
said that it is unlikely to be more 
disappointing this year than it was 
last year. As much can be said of 
the shoe industry—probably a little 
more. 

The sugar industry, with justifica- 
tion, regards its prospects as better 
than at any previous time since the 
post-war collapse in prices. 


Cost of Living Stabilized 


That retail trade will continue to 
gravitate towards multiple stores is 
certain. The phenomenal success of 
most chain store systems is influenc- 
ing the formation of chains of depart- 
ment stores and other large stores. 
Developments along this line doubt- 
less will come very prominently to the 
front this year. The opening of huge 
branches, including retail stores, by 
powerful mail-order companies is 
another evolution likely to gather mo- 
mentum. 

Fortunately, no serious labor 
troubles loom. The actual cost of 
living has changed extremely little 
during the last two years; whereas 
agricultural prices have risen ma- 
terially, prices of manufactured goods 
have declined. In fact, the old com- 
plaint about agricultural prices being 
away below parity with other prices 
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has been reversed. No violent change 
in the cost of living is within sight. 
This, combined with the more liberal 
attitude now commonly taken by cor- 
porations towards their work-folks, 
should mean continued freedom from 
widespread labor disturbances. 

Will the Interstate Commerce 
Commission sanction or reject the 
plans for huge consolidations now 
under its consideration? The Com- 
mission’s action is bound to have an 
effect upon sentiment and upon rail- 
way securities. Will the Supreme 
Court uphold the Commission’s rul- 
ing on its valuation methods’ and 


_ findings, and will it approve of the 


“recapture” of railway earnings be- 
yond a 6 per cent. return on property 
investment? Will Congress conduct 
the proposed investigation of holding 
and other public utility companies in 
such a manner as to incite acute un- 
easiness, and will Federal regulation 
of light and power companies be in- 
stituted? Will the tax changes finally 
voted be acceptable or disappointing 
to business? Will some of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s reports on 
its many “probes” cause disturbance? 

These are important questions. 
For my part, I anticipate no great 
upheaval. Even the most radical 
politicians cannot now forget that the 
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country represents more than one for 
every two families in America and 
that workers now recognize more 
clearly than ever before that indus- 
trial prosperity is essential to their 
own. prosperity. 

Frankly, I cannot see why there 
should arise any great apprehension 
over the Presidential election. 

Not one candidate now promi- 
nently mentioned, either Republican 
or Democratic, need be regarded as 
other than “safe and sane.” At this 
stage confidence prevails in Eastern 
financial circles that the next Admin- 
istration will be Republican. It is 
felt that Governor Smith would wage 
a real fight, but those who think he 
stands some chance of being elected 
take the view that his advent in the 
White House would not seriously un- 
balance business. If everyone exer- 
cises calm commonsense, neither the 
campaign nor its result need prove a 
serious factor. 


International Relations 


International prospects favor ex- 
pansion rather than contraction of 
our foreign trade. 

Italy’s successful return to a gold 
basis should encourage France, the 
last important laggard, to take similar 
action early in the year. Generally 
speaking, the world, financially and 
businesswise, is on the mend. It is 
not unreasonable to expect very help- 
ful developments in Mexico; China’s 
upheaval should be near an end; 
Britain, our best overseas customer, is 
apparently on the up-grade, while 
Canada, our next-best customer, is 
unusually prosperous and promises to 
do still better. 

Happily, weave entered the New 
Year with practically clean shelves. 
Therefore, improvement in consump- 
tive demand should be promptly re- 
flected clear back to manufacturers 
and raw materials. 

Finally, let us take courage from 
the thought that the normal trend in 
this vigorous young nation, rich alike 
in material resources, in brains, in 
enterprise, in ambition, is towards 
growth, progress and prosperity. 
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lower money rates.” 


. president, 


Big Business Leaders 





| ere Ahead 


M. HERR, president, Westing- 
F. house Electric & Mfg. Co.: 
“Our commercial people are opti- 
mistic on the beginning of this year, 
and we look forward to a sustained 
business. I do not think there is go- 
ing to be a boom, or a depression.” 


ALVIN W. KRECH, chairman, 
Equitable Trust Company of 


least as good as that of 1927, and 
except for some unforseen adverse 
conditions, the general results for the 
year should compare favorably with 
the past.” 


A. L. HUMPHREY, president, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company: 
“There is in my recollection no 


likely to improve in the Spring, ‘hesi- 
tate. in the Summer, and improve 
strongly in the Autumn.” 


C. U. WILLIAMS, president, 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration, Bloomington, III: 

“One of the greatest developments 
I look for in 1928 is the much further 
spread of horizontal mergers, 








New York: ; 
“The year is full of promise. 
World conditions are better, 
and home conditions also are 
better due to the substantial - 
increase in the value of farm 
products; greater efficiency 
and economy in _ transporta- 
tion; the increasing purchas- 
ing capacity of a day’s labor ; 
the progressive elimination of 
poverty and want largely by 
the sane co-operation of capi- 
tal and labor; our continued 
national prosperity in the face 
of lower industrial commodity 
values; a political campaign 
devoid of apprehension; the 
general tendency towards 
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“Solid, Sound, Secure” 


stable, 


T present our land is the abiding 
place of peace, universal freedom 
and undobuted loyalty, holding the re- 
gard of all the world 
as a mighty power, 
secure, re- 
spected. The people 
are prosperous, the 
standards of social 
justice were never so 
high, the rights of 
the individual never 
so extensively pro- 
tected. ... This is our Government. 
This is our society. This is our coun- 
try. It is solid, sound, secure. It is for 
us to put forth sufficient effort to keep 
it so.”—President Coolidge. 


for the lowering of admini- 
stration and sales overhead. 
That is the striking new note 
in American business.” 


THEODORE GARY, 
chairman, Theodore Gary & 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.: 

“T really see no threatening 


clouds on the business horizon 
for 1928.” 


JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 
president, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company: 

“T feel confident we will 
have improved business in the 
coming year.” 





PHILIP H. GADSDEN, 
vice-president, United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Phila- 











Rubber Exchange 
of New York: 
“I look for a very broad develop- 


ment in the rubber industry during 
1928.” 


GERARD SWOPE, 
General Electric Company : 

“The outlook 
for 1928 is, on the 
whole, favorable. 
Economic condi- 
tions are sound 
and the satisfac- 
tion of the de- 
mands of 120,- 
000,000 people 
should provide 
ample business activity with the 
usual attendant improvements in the 
art. Earnings of labor have never 
been so high, and with a continuance 
of good business their earnings 
should continue and employment be- 
come steadier.” 


president, 





E. J. PEARSON, president, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road: 

“From the present outlook, the vol- 
ume of traffic in 1928 should be at 


period in the history of American in- 
dustrial development when we were 
approaching a period of vaster busi- 
ness activities and a greater content- 
ment among the people of this coun- 
try than with the beginning of this 
year.” 


MATTHEW S. SLOAN, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
New York: 

“In my section of the country I 
hear of local problems, and some 
lines of business wish things would 
pick up. In all probability they will.” 


A. R. GRAUSTEIN, president, 
International Paper Company : 

“The consumption of most grades 
of paper in 1928, it is expected, will 
surpass all previous records and the 
industry may regard the outlook with 
renewed confidence.” 


COLONEL L. P. AYRES, vice- 
president, Cleveland Trust Company : 
“Tt seems probable that the course 
of general business will reverse its 
trend of 1927 by starting lower and 
ending higher. Conditions seem 








delphia : 

In so far as the gas and electric 
industries constitute a barometer of 
trade, the outlook is particularly 
promising. Preparations have been 
made based upon careful research 
and analysis, for the most satis- 
factory commercial year in the his- 
tory of the business.” 


DAVID SARNOFF, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Radio 
Corporation of 
America: 

“Out of the ex- 
perience of the 
past year four 
main factors of 
importance to the 
continued _ pros- 
perity of the radio 
industry emerge 
quite clearly: First, the technical 
progress in the art; second, the de- 
velopment of nationwide broadcast- 
ing; third, I believe, is the extraor- 
dinary public interest that will attach 
to radio in the coming year because 
of the national political conventions; 


(Continued on page 66) 
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HARRY HOUGH 
President, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


HERE shall we get our com- 

pany presidents? 

The traditional factory man 
who knew all the customers by name, 
knew every bolt and nut and work- 
man in the plant, and could possibly 
do half the intricate processes in the 
shop, has passed out of the picture. 
It takes too long to create such a 
prodigy, and companies can’t wait. 

oreover, not every salesman 
brought in from the road has the 
judgment to fit him for being a wise 
executive, neither does every factory 
man have the courage and vision 
needed to govern a huge, moving 
company and decide when is the mo- 
ment to expand, when the time to 
introduce a new product, when the 
period to wait, and when to jump 
ahead. 

Enormous manufacturing con- 
cerns are not static. Decisions of 
vast moment, affecting thousands of 
lives and investments of millions of 
dollars, must be made frequently and 
sometimes quickly. In no business 
is competition more keen and the 
necessity for wise decisions more 
marked than the rubber industry. A 
fluctuation of a few cents a pound 
in the rubber business represents 
millions, for rubber is contracted for 
far ahead. Margins are small, and 
the competitive conditions which 
have brought about mergers in other 
industries, allow safe profits only for 
such concerns as are directed with 
all-seeing vigilance. 

When the directors of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company last September 
elected Harry Hough as president, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of B. G. Work, outsiders 
asked, “Who is Hough?” and “What 
does he know about the rubber in- 
dustry ?” 

Nine years ago he joined Good- 
rich. In age he is young—45. He 
is neither a production man nor is 
he a salesman. His experience has 
been from the inside out, from the 





His Figures Made 
Goodrich Hum 


Blizzards Step Up Rubber Boot 
Sales and Summer Speeds the Tires 
But the Budget Levels the Output 


By Fred B. Barton 


viewpoint of the comptroller to every 
angle and corner of the intricate 
Goodrich business. 

B. G. Work conferred with Harry 
Hough in New York in 1918. The 
firm 6f Lovejoy, Mather, Hough & 
Stagg were certified public account- 
ants in charge of auditing the Good- 
rich books, and Work was struck by 
the analytical knowledge which the 
senior partner of that concern 
showed of the Goodrich problems. 
He invited Hough to come to Akron 
as comptroller 
Hough came and soon after became 
a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Looking back, it is easy to see a 
logical growth of influence which 
made Hough’s election to the presi- 
dency a natural thing. He reorgan- 
ized the accounting system. He put 
each division of the business on a 
budget, so that it either makes money 
and continues to thrive, or shows up 
in red and attracts to itself the 
remedy. 

B. G. Work had had thirty years 
grounding in rubber; his senses were 








An Industry Ran 


on a Budget 


EK VERY department, 
even the warehouses of 
the Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, operates on a budget. 
That may explain why it 
is the third largest profit 
maker among our giants 
of industry. An accountant 
and not a production man 
or financier is at the head. 
Goodrich’s new leadership 
is here described. 


of the company. * 








so developed that he could walk 
through a department and sense any 
lack of harmony. Mr. Work’s in- 
stincts were more accurate than some 
men’s analysis. But Goodrich man- 
ufactures 30,000 different items, 
ranging from tiny rubber bands and 
miles of rubber webbing for garters, 
to conveyor belts for coal mines, and 
fire hose and tires and rubber piping 
for acids. No one man could super- 
vise the entire plant, for if he could 
walk twelve miles a day through laby- 
rinths of machines and conveyors 
and departments, it would take him 
a week just to visit every corner of 
the 112 acres represented by the 
Akron plant. And that would -be 
only one small part of the executive’s 
job, for the financing and selling and 
advertising and buying, and the broad 
policies of the company, also origin- 
ate at the president’s desk. Obvi- 
ously, a budget system, adapted to 
the manifold functions of the Good- 
rich plant, would multiply an official’s 
vision and leave time for the attend- 
ance of urgent matters. 

So Goodrich began to operate on 
a budget. No one had ever heard of 
such a thing in a rubber factory. 
The theory was there, but how to 


‘carry it into practice? 


They began by determining upon 
some unit of measure and building 
up a figure which would serve as a 
comparison year by year. This 
meant the number of pounds pro- 
duced per dollar expended of a cer- 
tain product, what waste was neces- 
sary for each one, how long it took 
to put the parts together to make the 
finished whole, and so on. 


Then they found a common figure 
based on several years’ experience, 
and fixed the maximum unit cost of 
the product. 

As they went on, they developed 
the excitement of working for a goal. 
Superintendents and foremen began 
to work to reduce their previous 
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costs and make new showings. It 
wasn’t necessary for Hough to drive 
the idea through; the factory and 
sales departments themselves took 
charge of that. Each subdivision 
subdivided its budget among the 
various departments, to see if any 
of them were lagging behind. The 
result was that the factory not only 
accomplished what was set for it in 
the budget, but gained extra savings 
as well. 

To-day they will tell you at Good- 
rich that the factory has set itself a 
new standard and operates on a 
really scientific basis. Every section 
of the business is keen to effect every 
economy possible. 

But his idea of a budget isn’t 
merely to manufacture as cheaply as 
possible. Hough sees a budget as a 
means of equalizing the production 
curve. 

“Instead of building extra mills 
and hiring thousands of green hands 
to make tires all in a few months, 
we aim to get production all year 
round,” a Goodrich official explained. 
“This saves the expense of breaking 
in new men, saves the fluctuations 
in the number of employees, saves 
the cost of shifting labor and the at- 
tendant unhappiness in the com- 
munity through loss of steady work.” 

There always have been seasonal 
spurts in the rubber business: tire 
builders being laid off at the ap- 
proach of cold weather and the end 
of the motoring season, and other 
departments meeting similar valley 
and peak loads, People don’t buy 
rubber footwear until the blizzard 
comes, and then everybody wants 
rubber boots at once. To keep an 
adequate force of trained workmen 
busy all year round making rubber 
footwear carefully and have it ready 
for rush orders, rather than throw a 
green crew of strangers in at the last 
minute to meet an emergency, Good- 
rich built a new million dollar ware- 
house two years ago, in which boots 
and rubbers and “zippers” are stored 
till needed. A building such as this 
is budgeted too, by the way. Good- 
rich engineers know exactly what 
each new building and each conveyor 
will save and how quickly it will 
pay for itself, before it is ordered. 
Every department of the business 
works on a budget, in fact, and it’s 
either inside the budget and operating 
properly, or else it’s entirely out of 
line. 


The Budgetary System 


Here is the way the Goodrich 
budget works, in brief: 

They take their tire division, turn- 
ing out 40,000 casings a day at the 
Akron plant during the height of the 
tire season. The sales department 
sets itself a quota of the number of 
tires it will sell, month by month, for 
the next three months. This figure is 
broken down into its component fac- 
tors—so many million pounds of 





rubber, so much cotton and bead 
wire, and carbon black and pigments, 
so much labor, and so much capital 
invested. 

It would be futile to count on a 
production larger than the plant 
capacity could produce, and so the 
officials in charge of the budget must 
get down to the daily possible out- 
put of each man and machine, and 
possibly order in new equipment. 
The purchasing department is in- 
structed what and when to buy. The 
treasurer must provide adequate 
funds to provide for stocking up with 
raw materials. Men must be hired 
and advertising contracted for, all on 
the basis of the tire sales depart- 
ment’s promises, and every other 
department in the plant functions 
likewise. 

It needs no great imagination to 
decide that in installing a workable 
budget system for 30,000 products, 
Harry Hough encountered every 
type of problem which any executive 
could face. No arbitrary system, 
clipped from a book, would do. Ad- 
justments had to be made, reconcili- 
ations effected, intricate details stu- 
died and prejudices overcome. When 
things have been done a certain way 
for a few years, it isn’t always easy 
to change. 


Tunnels Under Plants 


Hough had to talk a variety of 
problems arising in a manufacturing 
business. He displayed a tact and 
reasonableness that won him enthusi- 
astic support. Members of the or- 
ganization were surprised to find that 
this smiling, unexcitable chap with 
the broad shoulders knew something 
about their jobs that they, with all 
their painful daily experience, had 
never thought of. His influence be- 
gan to grow. 

Goodrich has gross sales of $150,- 
000,000 a year, and its position in 
per cent. of earning power on in- 
vested capital makes it 
third among American 
industries in per cent. of 
profits. It operates fac- 
tories in Canada, Eng- 
land, and France, and 
has just started a new 
$4,000,000 plant at Los 
Angeles. Besides im- 
proving its manufactur- 
ing processes, the com- 
pany has, within four or 
five years, done pioneer 
work beyond the ap- 
proach of any other rub- 
ber company. Thus, the 
Goodrich Silvertown 
Cord Orchestra was one 
of the first big national , 
chain broadcasting fea- @ 
tures of prominence.® 
Goodrich “zippers” 
put a new idea 
into galoshes and 
rubber footwear, 
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and captured such a whirlwind of 
popularity that, in spite of new space 
and new machinery of amazing 
ability, for four years the company 
has hardly been able to catch up with 
its orders. 


These achievements, obviously 
enough, have not been the work of 
any one man. But, when a quiet, 
solidly founded old company such as 
Goodrich is able to expand marvel- 
ously and seek new and profitable 
business, you can credit it to the fact 
that its interior workings are in 
sound order. In some branches of 
the Goodrich factory manufacturing 
processes change so rapidly that new 
equipment cannot be considered un- 
less it will pay for itself in one year. 
A swiftly changing industry this is. 


Has Been “Right” on Rubber 


You have to visit Goodrich to ap- 
preciate its size. The system of tun- 
nels beneath and connecting the fac- 
tory buildings is so intricate and com- 
plete that a private railroad system 
operating trains on a definite schedule 
carries materials to the departments 
needing them, and conveys finished 
goods to the shipping room. It’s a 
busy place—twenty-four hours a 
day. In spite of simplifications 
which permit Goodrich to produce 20 
to 30 per cent. more tires than three 
years ago with fewer men, there still ° 
are 12,000 men and women in the 
Akron plant alone. But the account- 
ing system, focusing on a budget 
book, in the comptroller’s office, 
shows whether each department is 
functioning as it should. 


But Hough didn’t confine his ac- 
tivities alone to the factory, because 
as fast as he would organize one job, 
there would be another one waiting 
for him. Two years ago Mr. Work 
put him in charge of buying crude 


(Continued on page 38) 

























FROM JUNGLE TO AKRON 


Tapping a rubber tree, 

Buitenzorg, Java—Press- 

ing out solid rubber tires 
for automobile trucks 








HICAGO has grown up. 

i A community of three mil- 

lion people has just undergone 
a seemingly magical transformation. 
Everybody is noticing it. Nobody 
can help noticing it. But strange to 
say, Chicago isn’t saying anything 
about it; and the news from Chicago 
~——the newspapers everywhere are 
full of Chicago “news”—is all about 
gang wars and the antics of “Big 
Bill” Thompson, just as though Chi- 
cago were the same sort of. place she 
always was. 

She isn’t. She is a different city. 
Just when the change happened it 
would be hard to say, just as it is 
hard to say when a girl ceases to be 
a girl and becomes a young woman; 
nevertheless, everybody recognizes 
the change and, usually, is thrilled 
by the sudden emergence of Beauty. 

Things have turned out that way 
with Chicago. .She is a World Sur- 
prise; for, while the world at large 
has been quite ready to concede that 
Chicago had energy and will power 
and pep in the nth degree, it has 
never thought of Chicago as possess- 
ing charm. » 

But suddenly, she -has it. She may 
still have gang wars, for a year or 
two yet, and she may still have some 
queer politics. . Yesterday those things 
may have typified Chicago. To-day 
they do not. “Chicago to-day—go 
there and see for yourself—is a 
marvellously beautiful city. Not 
merely a city containing beautiful 


—beautiful. buildings, beauti- 
ful avenues and beautiful parks and 


Big, Beautiful 
and Classical 
Business Vision 








drives—but a city in which the most 
striking feature is the harmony of 
the general scheme. 


That is the strange truth about 
Chicago to-day. New York, with 
her architectural marvels, is still in 
turmoil. It has remained for boost- 
ing, booming Chicago to show the 
world just how harmonious a great 
American city development can be. 

There is a story behind this devel- 
opment which has never been told. 
Perhaps it is too early to tell it now, 
for the science of psycho-analysis 
has not yet been perfected, and this 
story has to do with the repressed 
desires, not of a mere individual, but 
of a dusty and over-exuberant young 
town. 

Chicago is still young. Chicago is 








City Planners 
will applaud 
Transformation! 


A magnificent boulevard 
on land taken from the 
lake will connect North 
and South Chicago. Air- 
‘ ports, museums, parks — 
are linked in a gigantic 
reclamation project. How 
this can be is here set down 











Vista of 
Chicago’s 
World’s 
Fair 

in 1893 





the youngest city of its size in the 
world, and that does not half express 
it. Soon she expects to be the only 
city of her size. If London can 
achieve a population of 7,000,000, 
with the way she has gone about it, 
and New York can almost duplicate 
the feat in the few centuries she has 
been on the job, doesn’t it stand to 
reason that Chicago can have twice 
that many in the next decade or two? 

Certainly it stands to reason—to 
Chicago reasoning. Chicago started 
out in life with the firm determina- 
tion to become a big city. She in- 
corporated only ninety-three years 
ago, with a population of little more 
than 3,000. But she said “I will’; 
and in those days “I will” meant 
“T will be Big.” 

She became big in no time. She 
spread herself all over the prairie, 
and she made the world notice it. 
She shrieked it from the house-tops. 

And the world got to laughing at 
Chicago. Getting big, it seems, was 
her notion of becoming a city. Any- 
thing went, so long as it brought 
population. The stock-yards came 
and Chicago shouted her exultation. 
It was the first time in history, per- 
haps, that any city had exulted over 
its slaughter houses. 

Then there were the railroads and 
the port. They were not beautiful 
to look at, for Chicago was flat and 
swampy, and the Chicago River was 
nothing but a dirty, unlovely creek. 
But railroads and shipping brought 
population, and that was what Chi- 
cago wanted. There was one wave 
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Come True 


of immigration after another, first 
from Northern Europe and then 
from the hungrier lands. ‘They 
brought their European standards of 
living with them, their foreign lan- 
guages and their alien ways. But 
Chicago didn’t care. One race could 
be played against another to break 
strikes and to keep wages down; and 
even if their standards were low, 
their numbers were immense. Chi- 
cago was soon boasting of her alien 
communities. 

The Will to Be Big 

Even in Gangsters 

To be sure, there was a good deal 
of disorder, and the various groups 
and gangs sometimes broke out in 
war. Each developed its leaders—in 
business and in politics and in crime. 
What the leaders did might be sub- 
ject to criticism, and even to a little 
gun-play now and then. But there 
was one platform upon which they 
could all unite. That was “I will.” 

It was the will to be Big. People 
could be forgiven for almost any- 
thing they did in Chicago if they did 
what they did in a big Chicago way. 
Chicago is not yet entirely free from 
that tradition. In very recent years, 
although embarrassed by gangdom, 
she has turned out to memorialize 
her biggest gangster with some of the 
biggest funerals that the world has 
ever seen! 

In 1890, Chicago realized her first 
great ambition. According to the 
census she then passed the million 
mark. She simply had to celebrate ; 
and being Chicago, she decided upon 
the biggest celebration that ever was. 
It would be a World’s Fair, and it 
would bring the whole world to Chi- 
cago, if it were only put over on a 
big enough scale. 

But the world was inclined to smile. 
Paris, for instance. Parisians were 
not over-impressed with mere size. 
How about beauty? How about har- 


The new Illinois Central sta- 
tion harmonized with the 
Museum and Soldier’s Field 


mony? How about art? But Chi- 


cago brushed all skepticism aside and ‘ 


grimly muttered “J will.” 

In 1893, the world came to Chr- 
cago—and the world did not smile. 
It gasped. Chicago had done it. 
Chicago had built a beautiful city. 
It was only an exposition city, a 
dream city, and it was erected strictly 
for the great occasion. But it was 
an architectural marvel. Inside the 
Exposition Grounds, at any rate, 
Chicago showed the world that she 
appreciated Art. 

Incidentally, it may be recorded 
that the official reason for the 
World’s Fair was the celebration of 
the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America, but the 
motive for it was that Chicago had 
got into the million population class 
and just had to make a splurge. 

Having decided on a World’s Fair, 
she took the horns with the hide. If 
a World’s Fair had to be beautiful, 
Chicago would show the world just 
what beauty was. 


Great Longing for Beauty 
Born with World’s Fair 


And she did. It didn’t pay, in 
immediate dollars and cents. But 
the effect upon all America, and 
especially upon Chicago, was incal- 
culable. A great longing for beauty 
was born throughout the country, 
and a poignant wish that industrial 
cities, especially, might become beau- 
tiful. Few believed that this was 
possible; but away down in the 
American sub-consciousness the long- 
ing for beauty rankled. 

The Exposition came and passed. 
It proved that Chicago could do what 
she willed to do—but its passing was 
atragedy. Beauty was crushed under 
the juggernaut of practicality, and 
the sprawling ugliness of Chicago 
was only emphasized. 

Chicago went on growing 
and never mentioned her pain. 
In fact, she became more 
boisterous than ever. If there 


By Charles W. Wood 





had been any Freudians in those 
days, they might have diagnosed this 
boasting as an assertion of Chicago’s 
inferiority complex. If she was 
criticized for being rather crude, 
she shouted that she was Amer- 
ican and Western. She=was not 
like Europe. She was not even 
like New York. She didn’t care, she 
insisted, for the niceties with which 
effete communities tried to cover up : 
their decadence; she preferred to be’ | 
hale and hearty and full of life and 
go. Only in her dreams did the 
longing for Beauty assert itself—and 
Chicago didn’t want it known that 
she ever slept, to say nothing of 
having dreams. 

But she had them. Even her big- 
gest and most practical citizens had 
dreams, even the hardest-headed old 
members of the Commercial Club. 

The Commercial Club was, and 
is, composed of Chicago’s ultra-ultra. 
It is orily a handful in numbers, but 
such a handful! If you get into the 
Commercial Club you get the very 
most that Chicago has to bestow by 
way of commercial and social recog- 
nition. The membership of this 
club, in 1893, tallied pretty closely 
with the roster of directors of the 
great World’s Fair. 

The Commercial Club didn’t say 
anything about it; but it dreamed. 


Chicago’s business 
monuments, Wrigley 
and Tribune Towers 
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It dreamed that Chicago—permanent, 
every-day Chicago—might become as 
beautiful as that transient World’s 
Fair City. 

In this dream, as in that Exposi- 
tion City, marble columns predom- 
inated. Sky-scrapers, as such, didn’t 
cut much figure. Classic forms were 
the thing. There must not only be 
beauty, but beauty according to the 
most approved patterns. It was all 
right, when awake, to glory in Chi- 
cago’s ruthlessness, to say that she 







cared nothing for the old art forms 
but was working out a new and vig- 
orous Westernism; but while one 
was dreaming, repressed desires as- 
serted themselves regardless, and the 
old gentlemen of the Commercial 
Club were no exception. 

Plainly, they were in love with 
that Dream City which they had once 
embraced. If Chicago could only be 
like that, they would be completely 
happy. 

They didn’t tell the world about 
their dreams, but after a little they 
did confide in one another. All the 
members, it turned out, had been 
dreaming the same dreams. And 
after many years of discussion among 
themselves, they finally called in the 
greatest architect they knew—Daniel 
Hudson Burnham, the man who had 
built that Dream City in 1893—and 
asked him to translate the dream into 
a definite Chicago plan. 

It was eighteen years ago that the 
Commercial Club completed the Chi- 
cago Plan and formally presented it 
to the City of Chicago. The city 
accepted it with appropriate cere- 
monies and authorized the establish- 
ment of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion. And that, if Chicago were just 
like other cities, might easily be the 
end of the story. 

Every city dreams; and very often 
the dream is formally articulated and 
an official commission is eventually 
‘appointed. But then something goes 
‘wrong.. Either the commission has 
no power, in which case it does no- 
‘thing*except ask for authority to do 


this and that, or the commission is 
given authority, in which case the 
politicians get hold of it and—well, 
you know the rest. Eventually there 
is a cry of graft and, while nobody 
may be sent to jail, the commission 
and the dream are likely to be swept 
into oblivion. 

But Chicago is not like other cities. 
This Commission, to be sure, was 
given no authority, but it pos- 
sessed a lot of power. It possessed 
power because it was made up of 


erful men. They @& 
were big men who 
had done big things 
and knew how big 
things are done, 
They were men who 
knew the difference 
between power and 
authority and knew 
that, if they had no 
power, no amount } 
of authority 
would do them 
any good. 

This Com- 
mission has 
had powers, it 
begins to ap- | 
pear, partly be- 
cause it has 
had no author- 
ity. If it had 
had authority, 
little politicians might have driven 
the big men out; for big men are 
busy as a rule to spend their days 
quarreling with little politicians. 

As it was, the big men stayed 
where they were. No one wanted 
their jobs, for the job offered nothing 
but an opportunity to serve Chicago. 

And having no authority, they had 
to find out exactly what to do in 
every particular case. 
had authority, they might have is- 
sued orders which might not in -all 
cases have been the best orders for 
everybody concerned. As ‘it ‘was, 
they had to firid out exactly what was 
best for all concerned, and then per- 


If they had. 
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suade all concerned that it was the 
best. It was their job, not only to 
create the best of all possible city 
plans, but to sell that plan to every- 
body who might take part in the 
actual building of the city. 

For seventeen years, Charles H. 
Wacker was chairman of the Plan 
Commission. They were seventeen 
years of almost miraculous achieve- 
ment. He was forced by broken 
health to resign last year, and James 
Simpson, president of Marshall Field 


Southwest Chicago be- 
fore Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over the lamp 
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and Company, was chosen in his 
place. Mr. Wacker has always in- 
sisted that the achievement was not 
his. In fact, no individual and no 
group can claim the honor, for the 
plan would have resulted in nothing 
except for all-Chicago co-operation. 
Still, it is often called the Wacker 
Plan, without Mr. Wacker’s sanction, 
‘and Mr. Wacker is looked upon as 
‘a modern - Pericles. 

‘It would take a big book to recount 
the achievements of the Commis- 
sion,’ but*any visitor giving Chicago 
tHe’ once-over to-day cannot fail to 

"(Continued on page 50) 
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utlook for the Security 


Markets in 1928 





Most Factors Are at Least Satisfactorily Favorable But Recent 
Tendencies Point to a Tightening in Credit Situation As a Possible 
Element to Turn the Long Advance of the Coolidge Bull Market 


By Richard W. Scha backer 


F there is any single factor which 
may be watched as a barometer 
of the stock and bond markets 

for 1928, it is likely to be the credit 
situation. And if present tenden- 
cies continue in force there are very 
logical possibilities that the present 
year may see a turning about in this 
situation with consequent change of 
major trends in the security markets. 


Whether we call the entire upward 
movement in stock and bond prices 
since their low levels of 1921 a single 
bull market or several bull markets, 
there can be little doubt that the un- 
derlying cause for such advances has 
been easy money. 

Good business and a_ favorable 
government administration have also 
entered into the picture, of course, 
but they have been background fac- 
tors rather than the actual motivation 
for higher prices. 


In the January Ist issue of last 
year, under the Stock Market Out- 
look, the writer stated that “no dras- 
tic decline is in sight for at least the 
greater part of 1927,” and further 
that “there is no reason to expect 
anything but gradually, though ir- 
regularly, rising security prices, 
despite the high levels already 
attained.” 

Those prophecies have been 
largely fulfilled in the year just 
ended. Now, what of 1928? 

We are not quite so confident of 
the coming year as we were of the 
one just past. Besides the tremen- 
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dous advances of 1927, there are evi- 


dences that the present year may. 


witness a turning point. That does 
not mean that the market is going 
to pot immediately, or that there are 
no large profits to be made on the 
long side of the market from now on. 
Far from that. But this is a fore- 
cast for the whole of 1928, and not 
merely for the first few months or 
even the first half year. 


Our general forecast for 1928 is 
that the beginning of the year will 
see a short, sharp reaction to be fol- 
lowed soon by renewal of the bull 
movement which may well carry 
prices into new high ground for all 
time. But there is at least a good 
possibility that such a forward move- 
ment will be the last grand drive of 


market” which has been in progress, 
in a general way, for nearly four 
years, has carried average prices for 
stocks up over 100 per cent. and has 
set up new high levels in the bond 
market since long before the World 
War. 

There are a number of different 
angles from which we view the mar- 
ket and upon which we base our 
current conclusions. Some of them 
may be reviewed in greater detail. 

First, the market may be viewed 
from a standpoint of business condi- 
tions in the United States, for no 
market can go its own way for very 
long totally oblivious to industry and 
corporation earnings. 

Elsewhere in this issue Mr. B. C. 
Forbes analyzes the business pros- 





the present bull market and if such 
an advance materializes in the first 
half, then we think it more likely 
that the second half of the year ° 
will be marked by reaction. 


The most important point in our 
forecast is that the present year 
may at least conceivably witness a 
change in the conditions which 
have fostered the “Coolidge bull 
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pect for the current year and all that 
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need here be said on the subject is 
that business conditions for the first 
half of the year appear sound. This 
does not mean that there will be no 
reaction ‘in business from present 
levels but rather that whatever re- 
actions occur do not appear dras- 
tic enough to depress our domestic 
industrial condition below a satis- 
factorily prosperous state. 

Business may be spotty and there 
may be new industries sinking into 
comparatively lower earnings but our 
point is that changes in corporation 
earnings for 1928 are not likely to 
be large enough to exert any very 
great influence on the stock market, 
either way. 


Technical Position of Market 


- A second consideration in viewing 

the stock market is its technical posi- 
tion. By this factor we mean the 
influences which are at work within 
the market itself,—purely specula- 
tive situations which have nothing to 
do with outside factors. 

In this connection it is difficult to 
particularize for a whole year be- 
cause technical conditions, by their 
very nature, are almost continually in 
flux., The chief factor in technical 
consideration is the floating supply 
of: stock or the amount of stock over- 
hanging the market,—in other words, 
being pressed for sale. 

So far as can be gauged at this 
time, and from a long-pull standpoint, 
this technical position is not so good 
as it was a year or more ago but still 
is not dangerous. It may get danger- 
ous at any time, and indeed it has 
quite often in the past year, but the 
situation is soon comparatively right- 
ed by swift and drastic shake-outs. 

The market’s technical position has 
unquestionably been weakened by the 
rising tide of speculation in the bull 
market,—by the increasing tendency 
on the part of individuals to buy 
stocks more for speculative profits, 
with the idea of quick sale on a price 
advance, rather than for actual in- 
vestment and long-pull holding. 
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On the other hand, the technical 
position is strengthened by a like 
growth of true investment purchas- 
ing which has largely paralleled the 
speculative growth. With bond 
yields at the lowest levels in over 
ten years and money still abundantly 
seeking investment there has been a 
very material overflow of investment 
buying from the bond to the stock 
market. 

Another form of investment buy- 
ing which has developed during the 


past year and is likely to grow to 


even greater amounts in the first 
part of 1928, is stock purchases by 
the investment trusts. The unit or 
fixed share trusts buy their stocks 
outright and take them permanently 
out of the market and even the Brit- 
ish or discretionary form of trust 
usually keeps a good portion of its 
capital in permanently invested secur- 
ities merely as a background for its 
trading operations. 

The result of these forces is that 
the floating supply of stock in the 
market, especially in the high-grade 
investment issues, has been drawn 
down materially. And it appears 
that these tendencies have strength- 
ened the technical position, from a 
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general and long-pull angle, more 
than the increase in speculative oper- 
ations has weakened it. 

. A third factor which we may dis- 
cuss in connection with the outlook 
for securities in 1928 is the political 
situation. There has been a great 
deal of stress in the past, and there 
will be also this year, on the signi- 
ficance of a “presidential campaign 
year” on the stock market. The sub- 
ject is a nice one for it gives finan- 
cial writers a big field to expand in, 
but it is this writer’s frank opinion 
that the influence of a presidential 
year on stock movements has been 
considerably overemphasized. 


Effect of Presidential Campaign 


From the record of past presiden- 
tial markets it appears that stocks 
have gone up as often as they have 
gone down in such years. In the 
first place, we feel that unless poli- 
cies are more sharply defined than 
usual, or unless there is some great 
change at stake, the ordinary aspects 
of a presidential compaign present too 
gradual a transition to enter as a 
great market factor. 

And in the second place, what 
weight we do give to such changes 
is largely discounted by the vagaries 
of speculative operation so that the 
man who acts upon a logical analy- 
sis of such factors is likely to lose 
money in the market. 

The coming campaign is a good 
example. The Republicans might be 
expected to wish a generally pros- 
perous feeling throughout the coun- 
try at the November elections so they 
might be expected to use their re- 
sources in promoting a bull market at 
that time. On the other hand, it 
might just as well be argued that 
they might want to call attention to 
our past prosperity by putting the 
market down at that time, merely 
to scare the electorate into continu- 
ing the administration which has 
harbored that prosperity. 

The writer does not mean to give 
the impression that a change in ad- 
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ministration would have no effect 
upon the stock market. We think it 
would have a very definite effect. 
But we think it would be rather a 
gradual one, would affect the long- 
pull more than the short-swing and is 
not so important as other factors, or 
as many writers claim it to be. 

The fourth factor in viewing the 
stock market outlook for 1928 
and, in the writer’s opinion, by far 
the most important factor, is the cred- 
it situation. Interest rates are al- 
ways of paramount importance in 
security market trends. With only 
a few exceptions, records show that 
we have never had ‘a bull market 
when interest rates were consistently 
advancing. And, conversely, most 
bull markets have been brought to a 
close by advancing interest rates. 


It was largely the banking policy 
of retrenchment, through higher 
prices for loaned money, which end- 
ed the post-war stock boom of 1919 
and led directly into the depression 
of the following year. 

Easy money not only encourages 
speculation and pool operations for 
the advance but it assists such con- 
structive movements by genuine in- 
vestment demand for securities from 
surplus funds seeking a return high- 
er than that obtainable in the open 
money market. 

Following the World War the 
United States, as a creditor nation, 
accumulated the largest stock of gold 
ever held in history by a single na- 
tion at a total of over four and a half 
billions of dollars. Since gold is 
the foundation of credit in most 
countries it was natural that we 
should go through a period of easy 
money and this is what has happen- 
ed. 

The Federal Reserve Banks, origi- 
nated in large degree to exert some 
measure of control over money move- 
ments, counteracted this tendency by 
selling huge amounts of Government 
securities and through action of mem-' 
ber banks in paying off their obliga- 
tions with the central banks. 

The chief periods of gold influx 
into this country took place from 
1914 to,1917 and again from 1921 to 
1924. _ Since the latter date there 
has been no Jarge net movement 
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1928 stands a good chance of end- 
ing better than it began, businesswise. 
. <= = 

One forecast: Bigger and better— 
and cheaper—automobiles. 
‘ = « 
Wages are likely to advance little 
this year. 
oe 
A suggestion: Do your stock mar- 
ket profit-taking early. 
s+ © 


Crack salesmen will be in demand. 
* *k x 


The outlook in the radio industry 
is for less static. 
* 


x * 
Farm lands should recover some. 
* * x 


Since any of the candidates now 
prominently mentioned would make a 
good president, why get excited? 

oe --° ¢ 


Stocks that are down look better 

than most that are up. 
s @:2 

Even to-day all is not gold that 

glitters tn Italy. 
* .¢ & 

The Morgan-Farrell-Taylor  tri- 
umvirate makes the Steel Corpora- 
tion stronger than ever. 

: +e 

1928 will see increased attention 
paid to the harmonious managing 
of men. 


Cotton looks cheap enough. Also 
sugar. 

* * * 

A prediction: Ambassador Mor- 
row will win. 

*x* * * 

Will 1928 mark the dawn of air- 
craft as a profitable industry? Per- 
haps—probable. 

* * * 

Cutting down advertising is a poor 

way to try to make progress. 
ar ae * 


Anyway, we will get some tax re- 
lief. 
* «6 
France should get on a gold basis 
while the getting ts relatively easy. 
* * * ' 


A guess: 1928 will not see quite so 

many new security issues. 
“Se 

Railway equipment buying should 
increase. 

x * x 

Good utility stocks look as attrac- 
tive as any. 

x * * 

Make up your mind that your 
goods will have to be sold this year 
—they won’t sell themselves. 

e-¢ 8 


More mergers are planned. 
* * * 


Watch the growth of the natural 
gas industry this year. 
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either way until within the past few 
months when we have seen the largest 
outward flow of gold from the United 
States in about seven years. 
Banking and economic. authorities 
have been expecting a period of 
heavy gold losses for some time and 
it now seems quite possible that we 
are embarked “on .such an export 
movement. If this movement con- 
tinues the entire credit situation may 
be expected to reverse its direction. 
There is no indication that this move- 
ment will go to an opposite extreme 
for the Federal Reserve Banks are 
now buying securities just as they 
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sold them a few years ago but it 
is the tendency which is the signifi- 
cant factor. 

Beside the tendency for lower gold 
stocks in this country to make credit 
tighter there is the added considera- 
tion that an official impetus to. the 
natural upward movement of interest 
rates would check this export move- 
ment by making it more attractive 
for surplus funds to find utilization 
in this country. The resultant. tend- 
ency of such a theory would be high- 
er official bank and rediscount rates 
in the United States. — 

Another factor tending in the 
same direction is the tremendous ad- 
vance in loans and investments of 
member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve system which has taken place 
within the last few months. Such 
items now stand more than $1,600,- 
000,000 above their totals for a year 
ago. If the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities decide that such credit ex- 
pansion is proceding too rapidly, as 
well they may, it constitutes another 
argument for advancing rates. 

It is the writer’s feeling, therefore, 
that general interest rates in the 
United States will tend higher in 
1928 and such a movement should 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Walter Boynton 


be the best year in automotive 

history. The last year was 
one of preparation and development. 
Throughout 1927, the industry was 
occupied with expansion. Standard- 
ization of motor vehicles, further de- 
velopment of production and sales 
methods, has resulted in the extend- 
ing of all facilities. Elaborate mar- 
ket surveys have been developed and 
selling forces have been drilled and 


f=: many angles, 1928 may 


.organized. Motor companies there- 


fore begin a new year with a more 
accurate estimate of potential sales, 
and better sales forces than ever be- 
fore. 


Expenditure, estimated at $300,- 
000,000, in plants and machinery and 
equipment is the best evidence that 
automotive men see not only a con- 
tinuing but a greatly increased de- 
mand for their cars and trucks. 


Increase of manufacturing facili- 
ties was not confined to this country, 
but extended into Canada, to Euro- 
pean and even remoter fields. The 
tire makers and the manufacturers 
of parts and accessories also extended 
their manufacturing programs. In- 
vestment in additions to sales and 
service establishments all over the 
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New Models Stress 
Speed, Economy 


world ran into the millions, also. 
Outstanding were the expenditures 
of the Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. Ford paid out 
$100,000,000 in preparing for the 
new line. The investment of General 
Motors reached at least $45,000,000. 
Every vehicle division of the latter 


great corporation was expanded to. 


meet the demand that General Mo- 
tors is determined to create. <A 
$50,000,000 expansion program for 
the Yellow Truck and Coach Manu- 
facturing Company, the corporation’s 
principal commercial vehicle activ- 
ity, is under way. 

Dodge Brothers spent about $9,- 
000,000, Packard $8,000,000, Hud- 
son-Essex close to $10,000,000. 
Chrysler, Willys-Overland, Nash 
and Studebaker made _ important 
plant extensions as did Reo, Paige 
and Falcon. Federal, International 
Harvester, Mack, White, among the 
commercial vehicle makers, have 
added conspicuously to their produc- 
tion facilities. 

The 1928 models, as a result, made 
the New York show an outstanding 
exposition of the progress in motor 
car building. The cars are even 
handsomer than before. There is 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Chevrolet sport cabriolet— 
the sensation of the show 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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e omment 


By B. C. Forbes 


James A. Farrell, the new chief executive of the United 
States Steel Corporation—J. P. Morgan’s main duty will 
be to preside at the monthly meetings of the board of di- 
rectors—long has’ personally hewn to and consistently 
Se preached to co-workers the motto, “It 


Pi BACK ll gets back to the ingot.” For seven- 
TO THE teen years Mr. Farrell has been the ac- 
INGOT” 


tual operating head of the world’s largest 
steel entérprise. When a day laborer in a steel mill as a 
youth.in his early teens he grasped the fundamental truth 
that the ingot was the foundation of the whole vast steel 
industry. “Unless you get the ingot right, nothing else 
can be made right,” became Farrell’s’ basic philosophy. 
From the crude shape formed from the molten iron to a 


watch spring may seem to you or me. a long distance; 
but young Farrell was quick to see that unless the raw 
material was flawless, everything derived from it was 
liable to conceal flaws. 

This simple philosophy he began applying to himself. 
The ingot of success must contain a proper blending of 
character, study, experience, application, ambition, de- 
termination, honor. On such an ingot as a foundation 
has been built the solid, four-square structure of Jim Far- 
rell’s career. “Get your principles right and your poli- 
cies will take care of themselves,” Marshall Field used 
to thunder. That is but another version of Farrell’s “It 
all gets back to the ingot.” Get the ingot right and 
‘> skyscrapers of unprecedented height can be raised to- 
wards the heavens. Faulty ingots may bring a structure 
down with a crash or send a ship to the bottom of the 
sea. 

Farrell’s promotion as successor to Judge Gary as the 
commander-in-chief of the Steel Corporation suggests that 
his clear-cut philosophy can be advantageously adopted by 


the rest of us. 
* * * 


-.Sir Alfred Mond, ‘head of what Britain calls the 
Chemical Combine, employing 40,000 workers, not only 
‘announces a plan to enable them to buy shares below the 
market price, but will give each worker one share for 


BRITISH every share he or she buys. Also, a new 
—_— rule stipulates that any worker of five 
a years’ standing will be entitled to a full 


month’s notice instead of one week’s. 
This progressive capitalist declares: “The solution of our 
industrial problem is not to destroy capitalists, but to 
turn the workman into a capitalist. There are no figures 
on the balance sheet for loyal co-operation and good-will, 
as no accountant can set a value on these, but all those 
engaged in industry. know that they are the most valuable 
asset that any company can have.” 


Another self-imposed task having to do with business 
has been badly bungled by a governmental body. As 
part of the program to finance farmers, Joint Stock Land 
Banks were organized, and the Government appointed a 
nines. Farm Loan Board to see that these in- 
MENTAL stitutions were honestly and efficiently 
JOB manned and managed. Now come dis- 
———— closures that this Washington body dis- 
charged its duties so incompetently that grave irregulari- 
ties and disastrous losses were permitted to develop and 
continue on an alarming scale. The Joint Stock Land 
Bank in Kansas City degenerated into a receivership. So 
did the Joint Stock Land Bank in Milwaukee. So did 
another of lesser importance. The managers of the 
Kansas City bank have been indicted and await trial. In 
Minnesota one Land Bank official has already been con- 
victed and sentenced to nine years in prison. Certain 
other Joint Stock Land Banks are understood to be shaky. 
- President Coolidge demanded resignations months ago 
and nominated three new members for the Farm Loan 
Board, including Eugene Meyer, Jr., as head of the body. 
Notwithstanding that all three had gained invaluable ex- 
perience on the War Finance Corporation, and notwith- 
standing that, under the managership of Mr. Meyer, it 
had met effectively several momentous agricultural emer- 
gencies, a group of senators are opposing confirmation of 
the President’s nominees. The facts prove conclusively 
that house cleaning had become. urgently necessary. And 


the records prove equally conclusively that: President 
Coolidge has selected men well fitted to handle the in- 
tricate, unpleasant problems which have arisen. Con- 
firmation should not be delayed. . 

How much better off everybody in this country would 
be if business and finance and industry and agriculture 
could be properly conducted with less interjection of 
political activities and with a decreasing instead of an 
increasing myriad of tax-eaters. 

It will be interesting to watch how far the political 
agitators for Federal regulation of light and power com- 


panies will be able to get at this session of Congress. 
The clamor against such companies appears to be con- 


fined to the offices of a handful of radical senators and 
a few others obsessed by vaulting political ambitions. 
a 
The road leading to.Success is full of “No Parking!” 
signs. 


* * * 
The rounder often ends flat broke. 
e598 


If you don’t love your work you are likely to get. the 
cold shoulder. 
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How to forecast business accurately is a problem per- 
petually confronting executives. This publication has 
been presenting a series of articles designed to help busi- 
ness men to do their own forecasting. This new aid 
towards this end is drawn attention 


WILL HELP 

YOU TO to by Ernst & Ernst, capable New 
FORECAST Y blic accountants: “Some time 
BUSINESS: onk gue CaaS ¢ 


ago the American Railway Association 
divided the country into fourteen districts, each with a 
regional advisory board made up of shippers and carriers. 
In each district a committee for each industry estimated 
in advance the empty cars needed for the loading of its 
commodities for the forthcoming three months. As the 
committees embraced all commodities in the district, the 
carriers were able to determine in advance the needed 
car supply. Formerly, the statistics for each district 
were published separately, but now the American Railway 
Association has arranged for the simultaneous compila- 
tion and publication of the estimates from all districts. 
Thus it is now possible to get each industry’s forecast of 
its own business for the entire country, three months in 
advance. The publication of these figures is generally 
recognized as being a most important step in the forecast- 
ing of business.” 

It may be added that these carloading forecasts ac- 
curately foretold a recession in business during the last 
quarter of the year as compared with the final quarter of 
1926. Why not write the American Railway Associa- 
tion, at 30 Vesey Street, New York City, to send you 


these compilations regularly? 
*x* * * 


To go over the top, aim high. 
* * * 

Last Winter I bought a pair of very heavy shoes. 
Putting them on the first morning, the tongue in one 
didn’t seem to be straight. However, I pushed it into 
the proper position to keep out the plentiful snow and 

concluded it would stay right. Soon it 
bo eae was out of place. Next morning I took 
SHOE greater pains to force it into proper line. 
Tonees Again it misbehaved. Then I examined 
the shoe and discovered that the worker who made it 
had been guilty of carelessness. This seemingly trifling 
defect was a source of annoyance every day the heavy 
snow lasted. And this year I am having the same ex- 
perience all over again. One moment of negligence has 
caused and is causing me daily inconvenience, annoy- 
ance and discom- - 
fort. 

How many of us 
stop to think of all 
the possible unhap- 
py consequences of 
even the most trif- 
ling, momentary 
indulgence in slip- 
shod work? If a 
shoe tongue can 
cause so much un- 
pleasantness, what 
havoc is a human 
tongue or a human 


hand not capable 
of ? 
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Management has ‘becoriie a recognized power in’ its re- 
lation to capital. Another power having a potent rela- 
tion to both labor and management has arisen but is not 
yet generally recognized. This power is the Foreman. 
Recently he has been aptly called, “The 


aa Key Man of Industry.” He is the vital 
OVER link between the representatives of own- 
THE TOP 


ers and the workers. Unless this link 
be sound and dependable, the two forces in an industrial 
organization are liable to function ineffectually. 

Forses is presenting'a series of articles on foremen, 
their training, their duties, their responsibilities, their re- 
lationships to their employers, their influence with work- 
ers, their increasingly important place in modern, large- 
scale industry. These articles can scarely fail to bring 
home to boards of directors, to employers, to executives 
and to department heads the urgency of selecting as fore- 
men men of adequate caliber and conferring upon them. 
a higher status. Organizations that are quick to sense 
the value of devoting greater attention to these key men 
will succeed in placing themselves upon an advantageous 
footing in meeting competition, for the presence of the 
highest grade of foremen in an enterprise can work 
veritable wonders. 

The capabilities of well-trained foremen were demon- 
strated recently at Dayton in an unusual way. T. B. 
Fordham, works manager of the Delco-Light Company, 
unable to accept an invitation to become general chair- 
man of the industrial solicitation of the Dayton Com- 
munity Chest Drive, asked the Dayton Foremen’s Club 
to shoulder the responsibility. This club, representing 
over 250 different industries and with a membership of 
more than 1,500, enthusiastically responded—and proved 
the salvation of the drive. On the final day, with all 
but the Foremen’s Club had reported, the fund was 
seriously short of its goal, and when the foremen’s 
representative arose the tension was acute. Instead of 
announcing that it had attained its full quota, he proudly 
proclaimed that it had gone over the top of its final 
hurdle by 70 per cent. According to the Dayton Daily 
Journal, “This fairly knocked ’em cold.” H. L. Neilson, 
vice-president of the Foremen’s Club, in a letter to 
Forses, makes these thought-stirring observations: 


Industrial managers and superintendents are more and more 
looking to the foreman as the man through whom still greater 
cost reductions can be made. They are beginning to realize that 
material costs have been reduced almost to a minimum. Some- 
thing must be done to reduce processing costs—competition is 
forcing the issue. He 
is wise who seriously 
| turns his thoughts to 
the foreman and con- 


scientiously analyzes 
the meaning of the 
oft-repeated phrase, 


“The Foreman is the 
Key Man in Indus- 
try.” 

When we stop to 
think of the huge 
machinery investments 
under the foreman’s 
supervision—the  ex- 
pensive tools and mis- 
cellaneous equipment 
subject to his use—the 
thousands of dollars’ 
worth of material and 
supplies that pass 
through his hands, we 
begin to realize that 
foremen, collectively, 
are in very truth the 
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ones upon whom management must depend not only for in- 
creased profits, but in many cases for any profits at all. > 

Did you ever stop to think what a properly trained and quali- 
fied foreman could do to eliminate waste—the greatest of all 
Profit-consuming elements—and what it would mean to industry 
if “All workmen were as good as the best?” Who is the 
man to teach workmen to be as good as the best and to reduce 
waste? No one but the foreman. I feel confident that the fore- 
man is just beginning to come into his own, that he is just 
being recognized as the most vital factor in inaustry’s life to-day, 
that in the not distant future he will be rated as the actual 
manager of his particular department from whom industry will 
teceive a profit. 

We beseech foremen everywhere to join in this great move- 
ment—which has grown up through industry itself and is not 
professionally promoted—and thus contribute their share toward 
putting every industry on a sound profit-making basis. 


The motto of all foremen’s clubs is “He profits most 

who serves best.” Could you conceive of a better? 
* * * 

My eleven-year-old hopeful came to me with a busi- 
ness proposition at the beginning of December which 
has made me think. “I heard you say,” he began, “that 
the electric light bill was very big last 


month. I know that 


11-YEAR-OLD ts 

MAKES ME lights are often left 
A BUSINESS burning that we don’t 
PROPOSITION 


need. I’ll make you 
an offer. Give me charge of putting 
out as many lights as I can this month 
and then give me half of what I save. 
Will you do it?” 

I promptly agreed. The approach of 
Christmas had quickened in him, I dis- 
covered, a desire to earn money because 
he found he didn’t have enough cash to 
buy all the gifts he wanted to buy. Later 
in the conversation I learned that the 
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yards or more to the line of scrimmage before the play 
was well under way. ‘Some men are good when they 
are carrying the ball, but are as useless as a man on 
the sidelines when they are not,’ said Rockne. ‘I placed 
these men on the first team because they did their work 
and did it at least a little better than the average.’ 


“The toastmaster had asked Rockne what he said to 
his men just before a game. One could feel the thrill 
of being in the locker room as the coach addressed his 
men, who were seated in a body in front of the speakers’ 
table. The great coach fairly barked his instructions to 
the team as the phrases left his lips like bullets from 
a rapid-fire gun. The first thing they talked about, he 
said, was the kick-off. ‘Get right in at the start—who’ll 
be the first three men down and who'll get ’em? In 
the scrimmage keep your eye on your man—if you don’t 
get him your team will lose ground.’ 


“When the opponents attempt a pass, 
get after that ball! When you’re carry- 
ing the ball go right ahead and don’t look 
back. ‘Are you ready?’ ‘Yes!’ thundered 
the youths who were members of prob- 
ably the finest team Notre Dame ever put 
in the field. 


“Rockne gave as an outstanding rea- 
son for the success ot the team the fact 
that everyone puts his heart into it un- 
selfishly—there were no petty jealousies. 

“That man and that business that re- 
sponds with a thundering ‘Yes!’ is the 
man and the business that will succeed.” 


JOHN MUIR, ee ae 
idea of shouldering this new responsibil- “Father of Small Investors 
ity appealed to him. “John Muir of Wall Street,” whose 
: . FATHER . : : ‘ 
I’ve been asking myself since such questions as these: OF THE biography has just appeared in attrac 


“Isn't a sense of necessity a wonderfully effective prod? 
Hasn’t the boy who doesn’t get everything he wants a 
powerful advantage over children who do? Isn’t early 
training in economy an incalculably valuable asset? Again, 
don’t we all want to reap the benefits of our own exer- 
tions? Haven’t most of us an ambition to work for our 
own account? Also, do we not love to feel that we are 
fit to be entrusted with responsibilities? Isn’t the idea 
of being a boss attractive?” 


I wonder whether these elemental traits of human 


nature are always taken sufficiently into account by all 
those clothed with the duty of handling others? 


x* * * 
Early sweat saves subsequent suffering. 
* * * 


Knute Rockne, famous coach of the Notre Dame foot- 
ball team, which performed veritable miracles last sea- 
son, demonstrated his ability to handle men. A reader, 
V. H. Kupferer, who attended the Civic Testimonial 


me Banquet given to the: team, .sends_ this 
ROCKNE illuminating report: “Speaking to eight 
— hundred men, Knute Rockne told why he 


placed certain men in certain positions on 
his team. He put his man at center because he didn’t 
make a bad pass all season—and on defense he always 
went through and spilled his man and more. .Speaking 
of a back, he said he was not only good on offense, but 
when the team was defending he got through the fifteen 


SMALL tive book form, may be called the father 
INVESTOR of the small investor. It was this 80- 
year old member of the New York Stock Exchange who 
first brought prominently before the American people the 
idea and the facilities for buying odd lots of stocks, as 
Wall Street calls all purchases of less than one hundred 
shares. It was John Muir, too, who espoused the cause of 
baby bonds, and it was to him that the Federal Govern- 
ment entrusted the chairmanship of the war-time commit- 
tee to devise machinery for the widest possible distribution 
of small denominations of Liberty Bonds. Again, it was 
John Muir who championed the partial payment plan for 
the accumulation of securities. He was so far ahead of 
the times with these pioneering investment movements that 
he encountered disapproval by the then ultraconservative 
governors of the Stock Exchange. The demonstration of 
investment distribution, however, has made very notable 
progress, and what then were innovations are now widely 
accepted as legitimate and laudable activities. 

This ample volume gives very intimate glimpses of life 
on the fringes of civilization in.Canada nearly a century 
ago and later conducts the. reader into the inside history 
of the epochal early days of railway giants and railway 
battles in the West, in which: young Muir, as.a general 
freight agent, played a not unimportant part. This 
veteran is still the active head of his: own well-known 
Wall Street firm, notwithstanding the strenuous life. he 
has always led. It is a chapter typical of American life— 
and not typical of life in any other land. 
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The Stratford — A New Suite by “‘CLEMCO”’ 


S -~ Eye Minded 


OF RST impressions are lasting impressions. 


| First impressions of you and your office should be worth 
while impressions . . . selling impressions to be indelibly 


stamped in the minds of men. 





The business man who meets you for the first time is 
“eye minded.” 


Through the background of a“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite, you 
unfailingly express the necessary note of personality, dignified 
friendliness and stability which wins and ties him closer to you. 





2 ‘e , 
You will better appreciate the value of a fine office NS 
after reading ‘‘Pointers In Planning An Office,”’ con- 
taining many helpful suggestions on Office Harmony, CSc 


Lighting, Air Conditions, etc. Write for your copy. 








THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











ciples of practice in modern in- 
dustry, but the fact remains that 
the greatest thing in the 
world is man. Not necessar- 


] T may seem contrary to the prin- 


Peslivious l deal 


the WV ork of 


By Charles Stelzle 





dignifies 


Wien 


improve methods or introduce new 
ideas is a parasite—he is failing to 
pay his debts. 

Not only has the worker a 
definite responsibilty because 





ily the man who has a line of 
letters after his name as long 
as your arm, indicating that 
the universities of the world 
have honored him with high 
degrees, nor yet the man, 
who, under the spotlight in 
the great arena, is cheered by 
a hundred fight-fans as he 
knocks out his opponent. 
Man—whether he be of 
high or low degree—made in 
the image of God, with the 
attributes of God, with God’s 





of his indebtedness to past 
generations but he has a de- 
cided responsibility to the 
generation in which he lives. 
He has no right tc build up 
a class movement which 
ignores the interest of every 
other group in society, any 
more than the capitalist has 
the right to build up an or- 
ganization which permits him 
to dominate the interest of 
all others. Any plan or move- 
ment which leaves out of 








spirit—breathes life eternal. 
And that man may be a 
working man. 

If the working man is not religious, 
it is because he has failed to appre- 
ciate his dignity as a worker. God 
was a worker and man inherited his 
power to work, to create, from God. 
God did not finish the world but left 
much to be done. He gave man the 
raw materials, supplied him with 
brain-power and imagination and His 
own spirit, so that he might become 
a great workman, a master work- 
man like unto Himself. 

Workers’ Personality 
Seen in Chisel Marks 

This is the workman’s birthright. 
And no system, or combination, or 
principality, or power, or dominion 
can take this right away from him. 

The dignity of the workman is 
greatly enhanced when he realizes 
that he is putting something of his 
personality into every job on which 
he works. He does this unconscious- 
lv, whether he wills it or not. The 
individuality of the draftsman is seen 
in the blue print, even before one 
recognizes his signature. The per- 
sonality of the machinist is seen in 
the file marks and the chisel prints. 
Every worker in wood, or iron, or 
stone or leather, or cloth, puts some- 
thing of himself into his task. You 
may have rules regarding spaces and 
margins but the personality of the 
stenographer is seen in the typewrit- 
ten sheet. All of which should in- 
duce every worker to take pride in 
his particular craft or job, whatever 
it may be. And the way in which a 
man works—whatever may be the 
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pelled to give up certain things which 
he puts into a common fund, These 
constitute the sum of our mutual 
obligations to each other. But each 
of us draws from this common fund 
more than any of us puts in. 


The workman must dignify the 
position of other workers—he must 
have more of the democratic spirit 
which he demands for himself. In 
a little Minnesota railroad town, 
there were three women’s clubs. One 
was composed of the wives of the 
engineers; the second was composed 
of the wives of the firemen and the 
third consisted of the wives of the 
brakemen. It was impossible for the 
wives of the firemen to join the club 
composed of the wives of the engin- 
eers and as for the wives of the 
brakemen, they were rank outsiders. 


In the average industrial plant, the 
draftsman considers himself better 
than the pattern-maker; the pattern- 
maker is just above the overalled 
machinist ; the machinist believes that 
he belongs to a higher rank than of 
the tinsmith and they all despise the 
common working man. There prob- 
ably is as much snobbishness among 
the different groups in the average 
shop or factory as there is between 
the various society strata. 


“Aristocracy of Labor” 
a Silly Convention 


It is a fine thing to think of the 
“aristocracy of labor” but any kind 
of aristocracy which causes one work- 
man to look down upon another 
workman because he happens to wear 
different kind of working clothes, 
earn a few cents less a day or works 
at a job which seems to be inferior 










tool marks of his profession—will 
also reveal his spiritual qualities. 
If there is undue pride in the heart 
of any man, he should be reminded 
of the debt he owes to the workers 


of the past. We talk about a “day’s 
work” consisting of seven, or eight, 
or nine hours per day. Actually, a 
“day’s work” consists of the social- 
ized effort of centuries. It is be- 
cause somebody else has _ passed 
through the agony, suffering, doubt, 
and torture of mind of invention and 
experimentation that our own tasks 
have become less irksome and weary, 
our home life more comfortable and 
our entire existence more pleasur- 
able. 
The Historic Past 
Lies Behind Him 

If the modern worker were com- 
missioned to construct a great sky- 
scraper, with nothing but the raw 
materials supplied by nature; if he 
knew nothing of converting iron into 
finished steel; if he had never so 
much as heard about derricks or ele- 
vators; if he were totally ignorant of 
the thousands of processes worked 
out by engineers, by chemists, by 
architects and hundreds of other sci- 
entists, he would simply quit. There 
would be nothing else for him to do. 

The worker of to-day owes a debt 
of gratitude to the workers of the 
past which can only be paid to the 
people of this generation and to the 
generations yet unborn. Any man 
who does no more work than that 
for which he is paid; who fails to 


—that kind of aristocracy is a curse 
to labor instead of a blessing. 

Let us remind ourselves again that 
the greatest thing in the world is a 
man, but that man’s place in the es- 
timate of his Creator is not deter- 
mined by what he does—it is meas- 
ured by what he is. There are times 
when we may think “en masse” and 
work in gangs, and trade through 
corporations, and pray by congrega- 
tions and sing in choruses—but there 
come periods when we must do these 
things alone, for every man is a _po- 
tential soloist and there is variety 
enough in life to give each of us a 
solo fitted to our peculiar range. 

It is a happy thought that God 
likes variety. Because God likes 
variety we need not be anxious be- 
cause we cannot perform some other 
man’s task. There is a special job 
for every worker. But whatever a 
man may do, it is always over-shad- 
owed by what he is. Again, we 
come face to face with the personal 
element in every man’s life. When 
we think about great men, we are 
reminded not so much of what they 
did, as of certain personal character- 
istics which they possessed. Think 
back to Roosevelt, Lincoln, Stone- 
wall Jackson, Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Napoleon, Caesar. 

After all, the most important 
thing about a man is his character 
because this is what determines not 
only what he is but what he shall be. 
It does not matter so much what kind 
of a job a man is working at, nor 
what kind of a job he is ready for. 
It is more important to know what 
kind of a job he is getting ready 
for. 

Something like 400 years ago, a 


Outlook for the Security Markets 


eventually lead to lower prices for 
stocks. 

The immediate effect of an advance 
in the New York rediscount rate 
would probably by a_ psychological 
reaction in the general stock mar- 
ket. The healthy effects of this ad- 
vance, combined with the usual sea- 
sonal ease in interest rates during 
the spring months, might lay the 
basis for renewed strength in the 
speculative markets at that time. But 
again, such a movement ‘would prob- 
ably lead to further advance of the 
discount rate later on and if such 
action were combined with continued 
loss of gold, the result would al- 
most certainly be an eventual turning 
about in the stock market before the 
latter part of the present year. 

A fifth factor which we have not 
space to discuss fully but which 
might exert considerable influence on 
the stock market this year, is the 
course of commodity prices. After 
a long decline they have touched 
bottom and started on an upward 


trend which has already put them 


(Continued from page 19) 


near the highest in well over a year. 

If this movement continues we 
may add a measure of commodity 
inflation to the picture as an un- 
favorable sign. The first effects 
would almost certainly furnish the 
basis for new high levels in the 
stock market but the later effects 
would just as certainly be tighter 
credit conditions, the painful losses 
of deflation, and lower security 
levels. 


Credit Situation Important 


Viewing the entire situation, there- 
fore, from a broad angle, probable 
1928 changes in the technical, busi- 
ness, political and commodity factors 
do not seem nearly so important as 
the possible changes in the credit 
situation. In this direction, the 
writer feels, lies the greatest possi- 
bility for changes that will affect the 
future course of security prices. 

There is no promise that such fac- 
tor will actually turn the market, 
even though we feel it likely if pres- 

ent tendencies continue. 


consideration the spirit of 
brotherhood has no right to 
exist upon the soil of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

The dignity and self-respect of the 
workman is greatly increased when 
he definitely, consciously becomes a 
part of society as a whole; when he 
asks no special favors just because 
he is a workman. 

Workers Must Excel 
in Democratic Spirit 

The workman has the largest 
liberty in deciding for whom he shall 
work, where he shall work and for 
what he shall work but in his rela- 
tions to others, he must obey certain 
inexorable laws of life. Every work- 
able machine that was ever construct- 
ed was designed upon the basis of 
one or more of the six mechanical 
principles—the lever, the wedge, the 
screw, the pulley, the inclined plane, 
the wheel and axle. 

The draftsman may reveal his per- 
sonality in his blue-print but, never- 
theless, he is compelled to obey cer- 
tain great mechanical principles in 
laying out his plans. 

Every worker if he is to be a part 
of society must obey the fundamental 
religious and ethical principle that he 
may exercise his personal liberty only 
insofar as it does not interfere with 
the liberty of others. He will rec- 
ognize the fact that in a democracy 
there is no such thing as the absolute 
right to do as one pleases. He will 
discover that a democratic form of 
government is the most complex 
form of government in the world. 
He will learn that, in the society of 
human beings, every man is com- 
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man became convinced that there was 
undiscovered land beyond the bounds 
of his country, although they had 
erected a monument on the shore 
which had stamped upon it a motto 
to indicate that their country was 
the end of the earth. But Colum- 
bus found upon that shore strange 
things which must have come from 
an unfamiliar land. In spite of the 
ridicule of the scientists, philoso- 
phers, and nearly every one who was 
supposed to amount to anything in 
those days, he began his search for 
the unknown shore and he discov- 
ered—America. 


Character Determines 


What Man Shall Be 


Probably the greatest moment in 
the worker’s life is when he discov- 
ers himself; that moment when he 
sees his own soul and recognizes it. 
This experience comes to men under 
entirely different circumstances. It 
may be in the shop, or in the mine, or 
in the office, or the schoolroom, or 
the kitchen. 


When the “vision splendid” came 
to the great men and women in his- 
tory—the prophets, the crusaders, 
the leaders of every age, it was al- 
ways for the purpose of pointing the 
way to some great commission—to 
dignify and ennoble some appointed 
task. But it is well to remember that 
when this call to greater service came, 
it found these men and women al- 
ready engaged in some hard task and 
sometimes it was a very common- 
place task. God never calls a lazy, 
disgruntled man to a job which re- 
quires the finer qualities of real man- 
hood. Every worker may make the 
commonest job an immortal task. 


in 1928 


But the stock market trader may 

watch developments for himself as 
1928 unrolls its history justified in 
the belief that it is easier to defend 
oneself against the enemy if he 
knows from what direction he is 
likely to approach. 
__ And in conclusion it may be said 
that the outlook is far from black 
for 1928. Other factors being gen- 
erally favorable, if the present ten- 
dencies toward firmer credit condi- 
tions do not go a great deal furth- 
er, there are still possibilities that 
the entire year may be another one of 
generally rising prices in the security 
markets. 


And even if the unfavorable credit 
tendencies continue to grow we can 


still conceive of much higher prices 
and new high levels for stocks in the 
first half of the year. The import- 
ant point will be to realize that such 
advances are chiefly speculative and 
are engineered as perhaps the last 
spectacular effort in preparation for 


later declines. 


FOR 
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THE 
LOCKING 
TOP 





Is your product packed 
in the Best Container? 


C onTAINERS can be made to exert a powerful in- 
fluence in building sales. 

Distinction and utility are more than ever necessary 
in any package to conquer in the fierceness of present-day 
competition. J : 

For 27 years our skilled organization of executives, 
artists and artisans has been making cans better. 

We have lifted the “just tin can” of yesterday to 
packages attractively lithographed with utmost utility 
and sales appeal, that have helped promote the mer- 
chandising successes of manufacturers of many products 
in many lines. 

We design containers that help our customers sell 
t more goods. 

We are big enough to be entirely responsible, yet not 

too big to give careful attention to each imquiry and 

: each order. 
We will appreciate the opportunity to be of service 
to you. Write us today that we may send, without obli- 
’ gation, your copy of the 40-page book, “The Sales Value 
of the Container,” which gives much helpful merchandis- 
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PASSAIC METAL WARE CO. 


Patented Makers of Plain and Lithographed Cans and Boxes 
“4 peed 227 Brook Avenue Passaic, N. J. **Passaic Cans 
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HIS page is not for the wise 

young man who is perfectly 
satisfied with himself and his 
business equipment, who believes 
that the only reason he is not paid 
twice as much is that he has never 
been “given a chance.” 

This page is a personal message 
to the man who has responsibili- 
ties, who feels secretly that he 
ought to be earning several thou- 
sand dollars more a year, but who 
simply lacks the confidence neces- 
sary to lay hold on one of the 
bigger places in business. We 
should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a 
little book that contains the seeds 
of self-confidence. It is called 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” and 
it is sent without charge. 


We have in mind, for example, a 


certain man who is now auditor of: 


a great corporation in the Middle 
West. Until he was thirty-one 
years of age he was a bookkeeper. 
His employers had made up their 
minds that he would always be a 
bookkeeper. His wife was begin- 
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Men who “know it all” 


ning secretly to wonder. Worst 
of all, he himself was beginning to 
lose faith. 


He Sent for 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 


Without any great hope in its 
results, he enrolled in the Modern 
Business Course and Service. The 
first few months of his association 
with the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute were a revelation to him. 
He found himself being initiated 
into departments of business that 
had hitherto been a mystery to 
him. He was learning the funda- 
mentals of purchasing, of adver- 
tising, of office and factory man- 
agement, and corporation finance. 


He began quietly to make sug- 


»gestions to the officials—sugges- 


tions that surprised them, because 
they had ceased to expect any- 
thing: from him. They revised 
their estimate of his capacities; 
when the position of auditor be- 
came vacant, he was given his 
chance. And recently on an im- 
portant financial problem, 

he argued against the 

position of the company’s 
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own attorneys—basing his argu- 
ments on principles which the In- 
stitute had taught—and by proving 
his point succeeded in saving the 
company $60,000. 

The self-confidence that the In- 
stitute gave him has transformed 
that man. He will be a vice-pres- 
ident of that great corporation, 
and at 31 he was condemned to be 
a bookkeeper for life. 


Thousands Could 
Double Their Incomes 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes in one year if they 
believed in themselves and had the solid 
— knowledge to back up their 
belief. 


To such men the Institute offers 
“Forging Ahead in Business”—which 
describes clearly and interestingly what 
the Institute can do for you. Thousands 
of successful men regard it as one of 
the most valuable little books they ever 
sent for. May we send it to you? The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 
457 Astor Place, New York City | 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead in i 


[ Business,” which I may keep without charge. t 

i Re: - | SSRI Bet SpE Cherie Rea it | | 

Executive Training for Business Men | a | 

[ Business | 
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Hemilton Institute, Limited, London. In AUSTRALIA, i ca | ESSERE ne ee oe PLT Ss | 

C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto reagh St., Sydney pics a 
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